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From the British Friend. 


ANTLSTATE CHURCH CONFERENCE. |i" advocating them with regard to England, Ireland, 
and Scotland.”’ 


Dr. Bowrina, M. P., then appeared on the _plat- 
| form, and said 
‘* He felt it his duty to appear among them that 


Never, perhaps, were 700 men essembled in one | 
place for the promotion of one object, with more of | 
sober earnestness, firm resolve, and unity of senti- 
ment, than on the occasion of the late Anti-State ; aa 
Church Conference. Never, perhaps, was a repre- day, to express his cordial concurrence, and to offer 


sentative body called together to promote a more | his cordial codperation, in the cause in which they 

worthy object; and on no similar oceasion has there | Were engaged. He would not have intruded himsel! 
, c « “AGS che . . 

; upon them at that moment, did not parliamentary du- 


been less of party feeling or sectarian prejudice ex-| “ ; 
a r pnd ties require that he shuuld leave the Conference: he 


hibited. 
, . . : ws sniad 7 of eave 

The freedom of the Church of Christ from State had desired, however, to have an opportunity of say 
ing, that he had in early youth, formed the opinion, 


bondage and the trammels with which it has been 
and that the opinion has been strengthened by his 


enveloped hy its self-elected guardians, is indeed a} , kind bt i ¢ hist 
ig y , >¢ y s 0 ) 

consummation devoutly to be desired by every one communion with mankind, by the reading of history, 
and travels in many lands, that the union between 


who adinits the paramount authority of Christ as the | oe 
head of his own Church. ‘This, and this alone, was | “hutch and state was pernicious to both—that, in or- 
the object of the late Conference. However far the} der to give religion all its power and influence, they 
sentiments of some of the speakers may have fallen | should be kept far aloof from all those matters which 
short of the views of the Society of Friends, as to| | mi tne ated gulate, not a =~ ores ge = 

—" . © ° y > ¢ ) sa 

Gospel ministry, &c., and however we may desire | | i thoughtful communion with the Father of us : 
te see further advances made in what we believe to| | ye that the conference was sowing the gooc 
be aright direction, we cannot but regard the Anti- | Y seed of religious “i rty—that they Ww aa see it 
State Church Conference of 1844, as one of the | grow up into universal emancipation—and that, at 
“ preat facts” of the present age, and one which au- | least, if not themselves, their children would rest un- 

« ‘ Hw ~~ c 9 © 5 t 
gurs well for the future c der the shade created by the noble sunshine of re- 
7 ae oo 39 ¢ 
The following outline of the proceedings may be ligious freedom. 

Then followed a paper from the pen of Dr. Warp- 


interesting to the reader. 
LAw, of which, when published, we hope our read- 
ers will take care to possess themselves. Ourlimits 








F'2sT sITTING.—4th Month, 30th. 


with respect to Ireland, and he desired to join them| and impartial protection to persons, character, and 


property ; and let religion be left to work by its own 
energy in the hearts and consciences of men, and 

rach would then fulfil its proper object. That this 
distinct yetharmonious mode of action was the right 
one, was clear from the New Testament. The ne- 
rlect or violation of this rule had led to what were 
called civil establishments of religion. ‘They con- 
sisted essentially in this—that the ruling power in a 
country took into its patronage and pay some one or 
more of the modes of 1eligious profession, and em- 
ployed its own methods of dispensing the agreeable 
and the disagreeable, to please and reward its com- 
pliant subjects, and to annoy and chastise those who 
thought their duty to God and man demanded that 
they should refuse compliance. This was the 
ground upon which state churches were built—this 
the principle on whick they muintained their assump- 
tion.” 

Epwarp Miatt, the well known and able editor of 
the Nonconformist, then read an elaborate paper 
on the practical evils of the union of Chureh and 
State. Of course we can only give insertion to a 
few paragraphs in this place ; ‘but we would recom- 
mend a perusal of this with the other papers read at 
the Conference, as soon as published. After speak- 
ing of the evil effects of this union in a social and 
political view, as discouraging voluntary effort in the 
department of education, and upholding monopolies 
of every description, he says, 

 'T’o the connection between the church and state, 


This sitting was presided over by Jonn Burnet, | will only admit the insertion of the concluding para-| one more political evil might be traced. Between 


of Camberwell, who, in the course of his observations | graph :-— 
on taking the chair, said ‘* Either, then, the nationality of the kingdom of 
“ He trusted that all ther feelings would be the | Christ must be maintained at the expense of its spir- 
feelings of brethren; and that all their speeches | itu: lity, or its spiritus lity must be sec ured by the 
would be the speeches of men in earnest, and of men | abandonmentof its nation: ality. And who could hesi- | 
who took a right view of the cause in which they | tate between these positions, and espec ially when | 
were engage d. He also hoped that there should be | the fact is considered that its spirituality, as consti- 
no careless use of inflammatory language. Their cause } tuting its element of distinetion fromm the kingdom of 
did not require it. ‘They were not seeking to carry | this world, and from the old Mosaic theoerae y, Was 
on an attack against any ‘denomination ; ; their object found perv: ading the New Testament, while of its 
was to seek the relief of all from the trammels by | nationality not a line was to be discoverd from the 
which they were, directly or indirectly, in whole or beginning to the end of that inspired record? But 
in part, held in bondage. They were no less anx- hy concluded by expressing his most earnest prayer 
ious to relieve the piety, the Christianity, the tise | that God might himself condescend to preside over 
| 
| 










uality of the est: tblished church from bond: ige, than | the counsels of the Conference, and direct all its ce- 
to relieve the piety, the Christianity, and the spirit-| liberations by the spirit of wisdom and the understan- 
uality of the dissenting churchés from bondage ;| ding, of knowledge, and of the fear of the Lord. He 


state churches and monoply in every form there was 
a visible sympathy. It was still more itaportant to 
observe that the sanctity thrown by national reli- 
gious establishments over the military profession— 
ithe employment of the army in defence of the 
ehureh—the solemn consecration of regimental co- 
| lors—the practice of adorning edifices, looked upon as 
sacred, with martial trophies, had contributed not a 
little to conceal the atrocities and horrors of war, and 
to induce a very general belief, that the prowess of 


‘| the soldier, in the service of his country, was both 


honorable to man and aeceptable to God. Whilst 
this opinion prevailed, wars would never cease. In 
losing this cursory and too imperfect notice, it must 
not be forgotten that the state itself suffered from the 
connection, and that on this ground alone, national 
establishments were open to tinpeachmemt. But the 





and he did trust, therefore, that their speeches and | trusted that all its decisions would be such as, when 
deliberations would be such as to disappoint the fears | prudently, zealously, and faithfully carried out, would | 
and apprehensions of their friends: and if they had | contribute to the h: appy liberation of Christ’s chure h| 
enemies, to disarm their opposition. ‘They would] from the golden trammels of her state bondage, and | 
now proceed to the business of the day. ‘The sit-| elevate her to independence and freedom.” 
tings of the Conference would be holden in the! ‘The reading of this document excited the deepest | 
morning and evening; and he trusted that the result} interest in the minds of all present, and was occa: | 
of those sittings would be an organization worthy | sionally interrupted by hearty approbation. 
of all who sought the liberty wherewith Christ made} Dr. Pye Smrra then came forward to address the | 
his people free.”’ meeting. “He said he could not refrain from re-| 
After some preliminary business, and the reading | c ording his sentiments in referrence to the object | 
of a paper on the rise and progress of the present} for which they were assembled, and he would com. | 
movement, the meeting was addressed by Witt1aM| mence by referring to a great principle in which he | 
SHARMAN Crawrorp, M. P., who observed that felt confidence all would coneur. He re garded | 
“He was of opinion, that there could be no se-| Christianity as a system of divine benevolence for | 
curity either for religion or political liberty, so long | the communication of the highest good to the whole | 
as the connection between church and state contin-| human race; for it not merely described and recom- 
ued such as it was at present by law established. | mended, but it imperatively enjoined, those disposi- 
It was only trifling with that great question to resist | tions of mind, and thot conduet of life, which would 
the imposition of church rates, while they abstained | certainly produc e piety, integrity. sincerity, justice, 
from assailing the connection between ehurch and|{ and kindness, in one word, the certain elements of 
state. He was asincere friend to the voluntary prin- | the greatest happiness attainable by man. ‘T'o ex- 





political side of the question dwindled into insignifi- 
eance when compared with the spiritual ; and it was 
upon the latter that the main stress of their objections 
would be found to rest. ‘hat the state gained no- 
thing by the union had been seen; in what respects 
the church lost by it, remained to be considered. 
Legislative interposition for the support of religious 
linstitutions necessarily misrepresented the nature 
and the object of divine revelation. Chiistianity ad- 
dressed itself exclusively to the conscience and the 
heart. ‘This arrangement state churches practically 
overturned. ‘The union between church and state 
was a national denial of the spiritual power of divine 
truth to compass the designs of God. ‘The moral of 
Christianity could not be understood from the prae- 
tical exhibition of it afforded by establishments. Its 
spirituality, its purity, its power, its peace, its love, 
all were misrepresented by the union between church 
and state. Out of this radical defect of national es- 
| tablishments of religion, sprang evils the extent of 
whieh none could measure, and the number of which 
none could accurately compute. Their natural and 


ciple. He was of opinion that no man should be | tend the knowledge and e njoyment of this divine in- | genuine product wasa species of religion correspon- 
compelled, in any shape or form, to pay for the reli- | strument of happiness, was our highest duty and} ding inal! its main features with its instrumental 
gious ordinances of any church with which he was | honor, and it was in the strongest manner enjoined { cause—a_ religion, not of power, but of profession ; 
not joined in communion; and he held that compul-| by the inspired writings. Governments could never | a religion which never penetrated the inner man, 
sory payment for the support of any religion was an force conviction on the minds of men; they must re-| which was summed up in a decent attention to eccle- 
infringement on the rights of conscience. ‘These |ly entirely upon outward forms. Let civil govern-|siastical rites, a general profession which was not 








were principles which he had advocated long ago! ment keep to its own province of affording security ' borne out by the reality; a worldly representauon of 
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1C hristianity groduc ed, naturally enough, but a world- 
ty type of it, and whole classes of men, in regard to 
heir highest interests, were thus mowed dow n by a) 
lie. 

«Only those dissenters who lived in secluded 
spots, could estimate the terribly obstructive force 
which was exerted in opposition to all spiritual good 
which did not ally itself with the dominant church. 
The the threats, the withdrawal 
of charitable relief, the ejection from tenancy, the re- 
fusal of employment, and the hundred modes of em- 
bittering the life of a poor peasant, which were brought 
to bear in beating down every manifestation of Chris- 
tian truth which might seem to infringe upon the as- 
cendency of the parochial incumbent, if they could 
be fully known, would excite against the system the 
deepest indignation of every good and honest man. 
There was scarcely a village in the empire which 
had not its history of persecution and martyrdom, 
nor until the union between church and state were 
entirely abolished was it possible that the gospel | 
should have ‘free course’ among our country popu- 
lation. 

« Like all great delusions, it involves in its meshes | 
a considerable number of good men—men whom | 
charity would recognise as members of the church 
of Christ—whilst enlightened conscience denounces 


misrep ‘yilauion, 


the ecclesiastical aggregation, of which they form | 
but asmall part, as no echurehat all. But the good 
in it which already exists, would survive the disso- | 


lution of the system, and would beeome all the more 
active and influential for theirenfranchisement. ‘The 
banelul gree which it produces are its natural 
fruits; they ean b 
source from w vhic h they spring. 


Whilst the world 


lasts, that which is conceived in error will grow up| 
racic ally une | 


to mischief; and the policy which ts 
sound, no reformation can essentially change. 
The Conference then adjourned until ten o'clock 
on the following morning. 
SECOND DAY.—9)//h 


Month, \st. 
MORNING SITTING. 

Dr. Youna, of Perth, occupied the ehair. 

The CHairkMan, in opening the proceedings, said, 


“that he felt more happy than he could express in 
7 } 


words, when he looked back to the proceedings of 


yesterday, and the spirit that was then manifested, 


E very rigi ht- thinking man, in coming to the Conter- 
ence, had fe't a degree of anxiety. He could hard- 
ly allow himeelf to doubt that the present Conference 
was intended as a commencement to action, wisely, 


vigorously prosecuted, and tending to the ultimate 
all desired. Brotherly 


and a happy thing, 


success whieh they kindness 
was a sweet, 
wherever i existed was pro suced by the sanectifvineg 
influence ot the S It fared 
viduals as with commaunhtie $ men. 


a pleasant, and 
indie | 
they 
purified ; 


Ve 
useli 


with 
of If 
perienced brotherly kindness the heart was 
and if brotherly k 
all 


country, there 


pirit of God. 


indness were to disseminate 


s of *hristians in 
inust be 
law of 


that this C 


among classe professing ¢ this 


© 
cirst puriiy, then 


While sor 


and subsequent 


eas 


was the Christianity. 


ne 


peace, 


night imagine onlerence 


meetings would have a tendency to interfere with | 
the growth of benevolence amone religious partie 
he was of a different opinion, ‘There could not bea 
sound ground of peace till the monster grievance was 
yrostrat " Med 

D. Kk. Sunorsornuam. of Dundee, then moved a se- 
ries of resolutions founded on the paper of E. Miall, 


read at the last sitting. 


ArTruurR ALBRIGHT. said :— 


of Birmingham, 


“There was one part of the document to which 
they had lis tened on the previous evening which, al- 
though of the utmost importance, ne not been sum- 
med up in the resolution. tle meant that part of it 
which referred to the influence of establishments in 
perp twating an extending the system of war. Ile 
begged to move, that after the word * bigotry’ in the 


that is Pees 
‘ tend, in known instance eluate 
the unchristian and inhuman systemof war, - treat- 
ing it in their creeds and standards as a © See Wn 
duty, and lending to it all the influence 
nial solemnities.”’ 

D. K. Suorsornam said, he felt absolutely ashamed 
that it had not occurred to himself to make this 
gestion. 


second paragrap h. * that they’ 


almost every , to per 


of 
sug- 


self as a member of the Peaee Society. 
e ordially moved the adoption of the words. 


CX- | 


ceremo- | 


He thought it was a reflection upon him- 
He most 
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J. W. Massie then read a valuable paper on state | 
establishments of religion, considered in the sever: | 
forms of their deve lopment in the British empire. 
Sundry resolutions founded upon it were then 
adopte “J on the motion of Joun Evsrace Gi es, of 
Leeds, who threw out some hints as to ecclesiastical 
titles, which were received with approbation :— 
«There was very much, he apprehended, which 
individuals, even without any or- 
For instance, very much 


they might do as 
ganization whatever 


of 


The resolution v was passed in its amended form. IG ALVANIC E XPERIMENTS ON Yy EGETA- 


the support and the hawor of the hierare thy depe nded | 


on their titles. Well, now, he would recommend 
taking a leaf out of their friend Sturge book, that 
they should have done with ecclesiastical titles alto- 
gether. And, in order to this, let them begin with 
themselves. Let the:n as plebeian ministers, give up 
that little ecclesiastical prefix, as John Foster used 
to call it, but, as he ealls it, that little bit of a 
popery, ‘Reverend.’ * ‘There,’ said the , worthy 
spe maker, ¢ is my reverend—will you have it.’ Then 
| he hoped some of those whe belonged to the aristo- 
cracy of dissent would give up their bumping D. D’s. 
Ile merely threw this out as a suggestion ; of course 
his friends could do as they liked about it. ‘There 
had heen some talk on this subject lately in the House 
lof Commons. It was said that the titles of the 
pish clergy ought to be allowed and sanctioned by 
law. W hy , there was no knowing what titles they 
might soon have to mouth, in order to comply with the 
if they with giving up 


. 
> § 


usages of society. began 


rag of 


'manganese and table salt : 


po- | 


their own titles, they might more consistently act in | 


| this matter.’’ 


re only de stroye d by destroying the | 


ruirp DAY, d/h Month 2nd.—MOoRNING SITTING. 


Joun Dun op, of Brokloch, in the chair. 
‘This sitting was occupied with a paper by J. P. 
| Murset, of Leicester, on the means to be adopte “d by 
It was 
its 


| dissenters In carrying out the object in view. 
“aut of language; 
cluding paragraph runs as follows :— 

* It was, then, to no trivial or ordinary work that 


marked by ore temperance 


} 


ithe energies of the dissenters of Great 


con- | 








TLON. 


At your re quest, I send a concise account of 
the few experiments I have made on the appli- 
cation of electricity to vegetables. They have 
been but few in number, although at present 
they may be more inte resting, from the fact that 
very recent discoveries have rendered the use of 
this subtle, mysteriéus agent, more or less ad- 
vantageous in many of the arts. 

My attention was first called to the subject, 
by reading in some periodical—F be lie ve one of 
the earlier volumes of the Gardener’s Maga- 
zine—of an experiment si id to have be ‘en per- 
formed at a dinner given by the Marquis of An- 
glesea, of the following nature : The statement 
was to the effect, that the seeds of cress—Jlapi- 
dium sativum—were sown ina glass vessel at 
the time the guests sat down to dinner, and that 
the crop from these seeds was served tothem in 
the salad! The seed was sown in a soil formed 
of clean sand, mixed with some black oxide of 
the whole was mois- 
tened with dilute sulphuric acid, and electricity 
applied. The manner in which this agent was 
generated, or was not stated; but even 
without it, we all know that cress seed so treat- 
ed, will germinate in about three hours, though 
the seed leaves will not be fully developed in 
less than five hours after sowing. Cress, when 
used as salad, is always taken in the seed leaf; 
and unless we believe that the dinner was pro- 


used, 


| longed on purpose, the application of electricity 


must have accelerated the growth 1 in a very 
rapid manner. 
Many obse ‘rving farmers will, no doubt, have 


noticed that vegetation proceeds more rapidly af- 
ter a thunder storm than after one which shows 


‘no electrical phenomena ; and we find on ex- 
‘amining the various formation of the parts of 


Britain were 
invoked, but to an enterprise worthy of their ances- 
, their reputation, and their hopes. W hatever 


proper 


tts eXIsiing clicuuistance or future coincidences |! s 


| might put before thei, there was none more appro- 
priate In its character, more urgent in its. claims, or | 
more momentous in its results, than the rescue of 
Christianity from prostitution of the state. It 
was the end towal vhich eves of thousands 
| had been turned along the vista of slowly-eliding cen- 
turies. It was the day for the arrival of which the 
| cries of the souls from beneath the altar had unceas- 
| ingly pierced the skies, and for whieh thousands of 
| pravers were recorded in heaven. ‘The clergy of the 
est ablished church, whom they esteemed as pious 
men, should have their attention pointed to the dire- 
ful anomalies and the predicted doom of their 
inti-ehristian institution But, although these might 
be exnected to tu leat r to their appeal, to the 
noneonformists of these realms they looked with econ- 
fidence and hope. ‘They besought them to. reflect 
dex ‘ply on their position; to maintain the high char- 
acter they held in the esteem of independent men of 
ry lancuage and o ry clime: to fulfil the mighty 
destiny to which all ereation ealled them; to refuse 
to leave to another veneration the immortal honor of 
rinning a great we rk which so mer or later. men 
| of fidelity, of valor, and of holy zeal must take up: 
to pass down to the grave with the satisfaction of 
having devised in all wisdom, and promoted in all 
l ch: rita ICS the lib ition of their belo ed country 
land of their hallowed faith fram the fetters of an iv 
| nominious bond and of having, at least, throwna 
bow of promise acro s the heavens, beneath whose 


? } ' , 

splendid aren thneir ¢ ul iren m! t pass with rever- 
| owtial arollee ns f tha «lea;} os : j 
| ential recollections of the deeds of their fathers, and 
}with songs of melody upon their lips, into that bright 
pets RA te ; 7 ; 

and promised region whose sky the thick mists Oi 
lantichrst should never darken, and upon whose soil 
. | the blasting hoof of ecclesiastical Oppression should 


* 


n| never tread 
‘The rea nt 
terrupted by tokens of approbation, 


ling ofthis document was requently in- 


~ ~ es 


ja 


plants, that they are well adapted for the pas- 

sage of electricity through them, either from the 
earth or the atmosphere. Witness the points and 
serratines, as well as the hairs and down on the 
calculated for 
That 
satisfy himself by 


conductors, and 
silent and 
this is the case, any one may 
avery simpleexperiment. Charge a le yden jar 
either by mechanical or chemical electric ity— 
for both are the same, though excited in a dif- 
ferent manner—then stick a wire in the ground 
near a plant, having the upper end pointed; hold 
the knob of the jar near, but not to touch, the 
edge of the upper leaves, and let the 
outer coat of the jar be withi in an inch of the up- 


leaves, all good 


affording it a easy passage. 


by 


one of 


per point of the wire in the eround. Ina few 
seco! ws the whole of the chare e of the jar will 
be sile ‘ntly drawn off throueh the plant, and 


the outside coating will have received its com- 


throuch the pointed wire from the 
the equilibrium of the 


pensation 


evround, jar being restor- 


ed without a spark or any other perceptible ef- 
fort. Were the knob of the jar to touch the 


leaf, and the outer coating brought 
electricans call the 
would pass, which, 
jue) y nature, as the 


within what 
striking distanee,”’ a spark 
were the plant of a very 
cureucitra tribe, the shoc k 
would burst the vesicules, and the plant would 
ilie. 


ee 


A ligneous plant, however, will bear very 
shocks, apparently with lmpunity ; yet, 
a repe tition would, sooner or later, rupture its 
Vessc ‘Is also. 

My first experiment 
plants, in 1842. 


St ron2 


was on melon 
Only a few plants ese aped the 
ily ; through them [ passed a shock froma jar 


containing a coated surface 


some 


of fifty inches—in 
short, a pint jar—and the result was, the y were 
ll killed the same day. On the afternoon of 
the same day, [ plante d some cucumbe ‘TS, mixed 


If thou hast done an injury to another, rather own | Some salt and manganese in the hill, which was 


it than defend it. One w ay thou gainest forgive- 
ness; the other, thou doublest the w rong and reck- 
oning. 


5 


moistened with very dilute sulphuric acid, anda 
shock passed through each hill. On the follow- 
ing afternoon, three out of the four hills were 





\ 


up, and on the next morning the whole were 
up, with most of the seed leaves spread open : 
by the eleventh day, the plants had two rough 
leaves, and as the day was very warm and dry ; 
I soaked the hills with water slightly acidulated 
with sulphuric acid, one quarter of an ounce to 
a gallon. I then gave some plants in each hilla 
shock, leaving only two in each, and to these [| 
ave a silent charge. Those which received the | 
shock all died, while 
thrifty as before till the 24th day, when I mois- 
tened the hills with pure water, as they were | 
then beginning to open their blossoms, passed a 
silent charge through two hills and left the othe 
ers. The first few blossoms were all males; no 
fruit blossoms appeared, or rather opened, until 
the 28th day, when the four hills were moistened 
with acidulated water, and a silent shock passed 
through one hill only, the others having none. I 
was atthis time from home a few days, and on 
my return [I found two cucumbers on the hill 
which received the last charge, about five inches 
long and one and a half in diameter, which were 
cut “and eaten. This was on the 37th day after 
planting, and the flavour could not be said to be 
any thing different from that of the same varie- 
ty —white spine—grown in the usual manner. I 


found that, during my absence, my boys had ta-| 


ken the other hills under their charge, and in the 
course of their quick and energetic treatment they 
were all killed before 1 re turne d. I may rem: rk, 
that the cucumbers did not run much to vine,no runner 
having extended so far as two and a half feet, which 
is rather a strong contrast to the result of the same 
treatment of pumpkins in the following season. I 
planted five seeds of a new variety of pur npkins 
among some potatoes in 1843, giving them precisely 
the same treatment as the cucumbers had the year 
before, but only gave them two charges—one at 
sowing, and one when they had two rough leaves ; 
they were then ieft to themselves, when I have rea- | 
son to believe one of the plants died,leaving only four, | 
which, from their luxuriant growth, entire ly covered 
the square in the garden, 57 feet long and 30 fe et | 
wide, in which they were planted; besides, eve ry 

day or two, some runners crossing the walks had to| 

be cut off. With all this luxurience, not a 
was seen on them the whole season; and I may also 
remark, that under their shelter the grubs had 
stroyed the potatoes, which were not worth digging, 
as nothing but thin shells of the outside were left. 

I also last season, 1843, made some experiments 
with dahlias; but before the silent would 
pass freely through them, it was found necessary to 
water the plant all over, if the day had been very dry 
and hot. I will mention one in particular. On the 
10th of September, I took off a cutting about a foot 
long, planted and shaded it til it struek; on the 
evening of the filteenth it received a pilent charge, 
and on the twenty-third w nearly 1! feet 
high. On that evening it received another charge, 
and was on the Ist of October, almost six feet high, 
when it 


another a was 
now rapid, owing perhaps, to several thundet 
and the last week of the ie 
when it was taken to Niblo’s, 
with 
al 


blossom 
| 


de- 


charge 


a 


as ee 


received charge. Its crew 


We! 


ers between that fair o the 
American Institute, 
Its height, including the root which was dug 
was 11 feet 8 it 
ground was und 

were then two blossoms upon it, with 

som buds ic blo : IH, no 
thirds the size of those on the plant from which it 


was taken. 


1; t 
Gialhel¢ 


» ine 


its T 


of 


} : . >? 
WHeSs, WIC 


r five-eichts al 


. 
7 


soms were st 


As I have explained at length these several exper- 
iments, and also the mode of giving the shock, I 
shall now mention only one other experin 


y 
ent Ol jast 


year on the egg plant—solanum melongena. On 
the evening of the third of June, 1 sowe ime seeds 


of egg plant in a glass cup, with the same mixture as 
used before in the cucumber hills, 
smart shocks through it. In the morning most of| 
the seeds had germinated, and the after- 
noon, put in the open ground. During their growth | 
they received three charges, and the fruit was_pre- 
sented at the late fair. As to their size, they were 
not the largest there, but they were larger than any 
I saw in my own neighbourhood, and also larger 


and passed two | 


were, In 


the others continued as | 


| electro-metalurgist, 
| ores, 
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warded in a hot bed with much trouble and care in 
the spring: 
This season my only experiment as yet, has been 
with potatoes, and the electrici ity used is generated 
| by different means froin the others, which until the 
discovery of Mr, Bain, was not adapted for the 


| prac tical farmer. Now it is at onee the most econo- | & 
| mical, efficient, and simple to apply, as may be seen 
by the following experiment: | had potatoes plant- 
ed on the 6th of May, and as a first experiment 
with Mr. Bain’s discove ‘ry, I procured a sheet of 
sheathing copper, which is about five feet long and 
14 inches wide, and cut a piece of sheet zine the 
same size as the sheet of copper. 





w Surface of ground 






























‘ The sap, at this stage, resembles milk in appear- 
ance, and somewhat in taste. It is also frequently 
drank with perfect safety. If left standing now, it 
will curdle like milk, disengaging a watery substance 
like whey. 

“ Shoemakers now arrange themselves to form the 
gum. Seated in the shade, witha large pan of milk 


lon one side, and on the other a fagon, in which is 


burned a nut peculiar to this country, emitting a dense 
smoke, the operator having his last, or form, held by 
a stick or handle, prev iously besmeared with soft clay, 
in order to slip off the shoe when finished, holds it over 
the pan, and pouring on the milk ; until it is covered, 
sets the cuating in the smoke ; then giving it a second 
coat, repeats the smoking ; and so on with the third 
and fourth, until the shoe is of the required thickness, 
averaging from six to twelve coats, When finished, 
the shoes on the forms are placed in the sun the re- 








< 


100 feet, ———$ 


| ec, in the above diagram, represents the sheet of cop- 
| per buried in the ground at one end of the rows, and 
S| z the sheet of zine buried at the other end of the) 
| rows, and w is a copper wire, which is attached to}! 
| both the copper and zine. ‘The result of this are | 
rangement is, that the two metals forma galvanic | 
battery , being in metallic connexion by meansof the 
wire w, and the moisture of the soil comple ting the 
galvanic cireuit, which last is necessary, before any 
chenrical action takes place. The potatoes were plant- 
ed in drills, but as the copper was only 5 feet long,only 
three rows could be influenced by it The potatues 
were only once hoed, and from circumstances never | 
earthed up. On the 15th of June, some potatoes | 
were taken by the fingers from these rows, varying 
from one inch to one and a quarter in diameter, and | 
those exhibited at the N. Y. Farmers’ Club, July 
2d. were about two anda half inches in diameter, 
'and were dug from the same three rows. Some of 


| the adjaming rows were tried. but few of them had 


peas—certainly none 





potatoes larger than marrowlat 
larger than a boy’s marble. 
‘These experiments can only be taken as’ isolated 

facts : no more general conclusion can be drawn 
from them than that electricity accelerates the growth 
of plan ts, 7 his has been observed by many of at- 
/mospherieal electr ic itv—but it has vet to be deter- 
ially excited, electric ity can 
the farmers as it now to 
in reducing metals from 
or in gilding or plating, or even copying 
most delicate ener: a: 

‘na future oceasion I may show how a batter 
may be put in action by the farmer without any oth- 
er expense than that for the materials ; all which ex- 
cept the zine. will last for an indefinite period, 
there is ng action whatever on the copper while sie 
current is passing.’ . Farmer and Mechanic. 
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INDIA RUBBI 


A correspondent of the Journal of commerce, wri- 
ting from Para, in Brazil.vives the following interesting 


i 
"th 


tC SHOES. 


4a 


of Indiarubber shoes: 


rritrt 
SeREET 


description of the m: re 


i\ 


OW e found Senhor At iea’s family, like himself, 
very hospitable and very talkative After dinner we 
were shown over the place. and « ring the neieh- 
boring forest, wer hown the eaoutehoue tree.— 
they grow in general, to the height of forty or fifty 
feet without branches, then branching, run up fifteen 
feet higher. ‘The leafs abe six inches long, thin, 

}and shaped like that of a peach tree. ‘The trees show 
their working by the number of knots or bunches 
|made by tapping; and a singular fact is that like a| 
cow, when most tapped, they give most milk or sap. 

As the time of operating is early day, we were | 
obliged 0 content’ sits Ives with viewing the utensils | 
and moulds used by the eo nakers, awating until | 
next morning to see the modus operandi. Accord | 
ingly, before sunrise we were on hand. ‘The blacks 
re first sent through the forest, armed with a quantity 


of soft clay and a small Tikeoe On coming to one 
these trees, soft clay 
into a cup and stuek to the trunk. ‘The black then 
striking his pick over the cup, the sap oozes out 
slowly, a tree giving daily abouta gill. ‘The tapper 
contmues in this w: ay, tapping perhaps fifiy trees, 
when he returns, and with a jar passing over the same 
ground, empties his cups. So hy seven o’clock the 


of a portion of the is formed 


| 
| 


these places. 


Y | in ¢ 


mainder of the day to drip. Next day, if required, 
they may be figured, being so soft that any impres- 
sion will be inde libly received. ‘The natives are very 
dexterous in this work, With a quill and a sharp 
pointed stick, they will produce finely lined leaves 
and flowers, such as you may have seen on the shoes, 
in an incredibly short space of time. After rem: lining 
on the forms two or three days, the shoes are cut 
open on the tops, allowing the last to slip out. They 
are tied together and slung” on poles,ready for mi: irket. 

Ther pedlers and Jews trade for them with the 


country people ; and in lots of a thousand or more, the "Vv 
'are again sold to merchants who have them stufle d 


with st aw and packed in boxes to export in which 
state they are received in the United States. ‘Thus 
toys are made over clay forms. Bottles, &c. in the 
same way. According as the sun grows older, it be- 
comes darker in color The number 
of Caoutehoue trees in this province is countless.— 
In some parts whole forests of them exist, and they 
are frequently cut down for firewood. Although this 
tree exists in Mexico and East Indies, there appears 
to be no importation into the United ee from 
‘The reason | suppose must the 
want of that prolifieness found in them here. 

* The Caoutchoue tree may be worked all the 
year ; but generally in the wet season they have rest, 


and more touch. 


be, 


i owing to the flooded state of the woods; and the milk 


being wate ry, re quires more to m: inufacture the same 
articles than in the dry season. This, to these very 
reasoning people is sufficient to deterthem from work- 
ing in Winter; extra labour giving them unple asant 
fee! ings. 

CHINESE GRA‘TITUDE. 

An English merchant of the name of C 
‘anton and Macao, where a sudden reverse 
tune reduced him from affluence to the greatest necessi- 
ty. A Chinese merchant, named pres to whom 
‘he had forme ‘rly rendered service, gratefully offered 
_ mn an immediate loan of ten thous: co dollars which 
his bond for the a- 


, resided 
of for- 





he ee and gave 
mount; this the Chinese immediately threw into the 
“_ saying, * When you my friend firstcame to C hina, 
was a poor man; you took me by the hand, and, 
assisting my honest end me rich. Our 
des rsed ; 1 scefyou poor,while lam blessed 


ac rer 


Sew mii de 


tinv is reve 


vith affluence ” The b ystanders snate hed theo ndb 
from the flames ; the gentleman, sensibly affected by 
such generosity, pressed his friend to take the security 
whieh he did. and then effeetualy de stroyved it, .-paue 
dis ple of Confuctus, beho!din ' 1¢ increased distress 
+ oecasioned, said he would aceept of his watch, and 
Chingra, in return, gave him an old iron ue s iying, 

“Take this |, itis one I have Jong used and posses- 
ses no iitrinste value, but, as you are going to India 
to look after your outstanding concerns, should ill for- 
nne further persecute you draw upon me for any 
sum of money you may need, sign it with your own 

ind, and seal it with this signet, and I will pay the 


hl 


; money. 


Ixsreap of savine flower-seeds from any blooms 
that m: v chance to remain on, it should be saved from 
best well-formed carly flowers. ‘The proper 
way 1s to mark good flowe ars aS soon as the y can be 
! found, and let their seeds ripen well before they are 
sathered. Let them be from good double fh wers, 
When the seed is rubbed out, only the few 

rows of seed should be used; which 
from the centre or disk, will almost always come 
hich. ‘There are no means so effectual making 


the best early blooms, of the best varieties, and rely- 


the 


outside 


those come 


as 


than any I had ever before raised from plants for- | blacks came in with their jars, ready for working.—!ing on those pods of seed only. 
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Jacob Lafetra, Baitimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- 
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Epvucation anp Crime.—The subject of the in-| 
fluence of prevailing systems of national and pop-| 
ular Education upon public morals, is beginning to 
excite renewed attention and discussion upon the | 
other side of the Atlantic. Several able writers who | 
have devoted much attention to the subject, have ex- | 
pressed strong doubts as to the beneficial tendency 





of these systems upon public virtue. As it relates to | 
Great Britain, France and Prussia, a late writer in | 
Black wood’s Magazine hasadduced a body of statis- 
tics, intended to prove that while education has been 


| 


on the advance in these countries, crime has increased 


to an unprecedented extent. In Prussia, whose sys-| 
tem of national Education has been deemed far supe- | 
rior to that of any other European country, does this | 
disparty appear most conspicuously, inotwithstanding | 
the fact, that in the Prussian system, besides t he em- 
ployment of the best methods for instructing the In| 
tellect,the Protestant and Catholic mode of faith, are 
each industriously taught, at the option of the parents; 
and the children on Jeaving school must have sufli- | 
cient knowledge of the Bible to becontirmed as mem- 
bers of the “ church.” 

The statistics referred to are startling, and at direct | 
variance with generally received views. Whether 
they be true or false, the subject of the effect of the 
popular system ot education upon the morals of the | 
rising generation, both in this country and Europe, is 
one of deep and pressing importance, and deserves 
the most serious and unprejudiced examination, on | 
the part of all who feel an interest in the welfare of, 


the human race. 

We propose to make some observations upon the 
question, so far at least as facts and inquiries of oth- 
ers may be within our reach, and will present, in 
a future number, the statistics of the Edinburgh 
writer. 

There appears at the outset to be one fundamen- 


tal error, which has possessed the minds of the ru- 


lers and communities, in reference to the education 


of the young. ‘oo much dependance is placed 
upon mere school learning. ‘This consists in the 
development and cultivation of the intellectual powers | 


and of the senses,—in making the young acquainted 
with the history of the past; in unfolding to their 


view the truths of science, and in storing their minds 


with such knowledge as may be useful in enabling 
them to sustain their relation to the world around 
them, with advantage to themselves and to the com-| 
munity. ‘These objects are noble and wise in them-| 


selves, and when properly carried out are the means 


of diffusing much comfort and enjoyment. But as 
the mere improvement of the intellect will not make | 
an individual moral and religions; so will enlighten- 
ing the minds of the mass of the community, fail to | 
protect society from the spread of crime,—what is 
true of the individual, being equally true of the 
mass. 

But are not legislators looking too much to this 
process of general enlightenment, as the grand means } 


of making men virtuous and happy, and of reforming 
? 


j 
'a youth may have received in the school room, or | 
| a) 7 
| the college, cannot enable the one or the other to 
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. | 
the heart,—that a profound knowledge ot ‘* men and 


things” cannot fortify the soul against the assaults * 


temptation; that all the learning which a man may 


| have acquired through long years of study, or which | 


control his passions and appetites within the bounds | 
prescribed by Divine wisdom, or to act out the princi- | 
ples of right and duty, which may be opened before | 
him. | 

If this be true, is it not evident that all systems of | 
instruction which comprise no more than the educa- | 
tion of the head, and which substitute for religious 
education, the inculeation of sectarian dogmas, must | 
fail to produce a beneficial influence upon public mo- 
rals. 

Is not the great fact too much overlooked that | 
there is a spiritual nature in man, through the me- 
dium of which he is enabled to perceive the glorious 
attributes of his Creator—to comprehend the Divine | 
law engraven upon the heart—to feel his aecounta- 
bility to a Supreme Ruler, and by attention to the 


| dictates of which,he is alone enabled to become truly 
| wise and happy ? 


The untutored child feels this Heavenly Principle. 
Through it, duties are revealed; condemnation for sin, 


‘and satisfaction for well doing, are experienced ; | 
| while the young recipient may be unable to read or 
‘write. Well has it been remarked, by a late eminent 
| writer, ** that the most profound and ingenious sys- 


tems of philosophy fade away, before the simple 


openings of truth, which dawn upon the mind of a) 


little child.” 


Until statesmen and philanthropists come to re- | 


gard this Divine Principle in the systems of educa- 


‘tion, which they may devise; and seek to quicken 


the spiritual perceptions, and to develop the moral 
sentiments, rather than to instil unintelligible dogmas, 
itis to be feared, no substantial progress will be 


made in that kind of education, which, while it pro- | 


motes the intellectual development, and thus seeks to 


adorn the noblest faculties of nature, has the still | 


higher aim of sowing the seeds of virtue,and of laying 


‘the only sure foundation upon which public and pri- 
‘vate morality can be built. 


To be continued. 


We introduce into our present number a condensed 
statement of the proceedings that took place at the 


/* Anti-State Church Conference,” held in London 


the 30th of 4th mo. last. We adverted on a former 
occasion, to the movement going on abroad, in oppo- 
sition to the corrupt and anti-christian union of 
Church and State. This attempt to dissolve the 
present connection between the hierarchy and the 
civil government of England, we regard as an omen 
of a most auspicious and encouraging character ; and 
we deem it important that Friends in this country 


should be made acquainted with the sound and en- 


lightened views, that are beginning to prevail on this | 


subject. It will be perceived, from the sentiments 
of the speakers, that the public mind in Great Bri- 
tain is emerging from a state of darkness; and that 
the people of that land will not much longer submit 


to be the voluntary dupes of a system, of an un- 


a ° 2 ° | 
hallowed and pernicious compact, the evils of which 


no powers of language can adequately deseribe. For 


the details above referred to, we are indebted to * the | 


British Friend,” a periodical published at Glasgow, 





society? Is there not a false reliance upon these 
methods of instruction to effect an object, which is 
only to be attained by adistinct order of influences ? 
History amply attests the fact, and individual ex- 
perience fully confirms it, that the cultivation of the | 


' 


intellect, carried to its highest point, cannot change | 


and devoted to the interests of the Society of Friends 


in England, &ec. This is an interesting journal, con- | 


ducted with considerable tact and ability. The im- 
pression which we derive fromit, in relation to the 


present tone of feeling and of manners among trans- 


we had previously indulged. Notwithstanding the 
obvious declension from primitive simplicity which 
has taken place among those under our name in 
Great Britain, we are glad to observe, that some of 
the great truths which the early advocates of Quaker- 
ism were called to promulgate, are not entirely lost 


‘sight of by their descendants in that country. We 


remark the frequency with which Friends in Eng- 
land, &e. are found engaged in the civil and political 
operations of the day. We are convinced that there 
is agreat snare in it, and thatthe Society in those 
parts has not only suffered deeply heretofore, but will 
continue to suffer by its members thus entering into 
coalitions of this heterogeneous and motley character, 


| We perceive, however, that their zeal on these occa- 


sions is directed chiefly towards evils, against which 
the Society of Friends, from its origin, has been led 
to remonstrate. Among these we notice in particular 
the subject of a hireling ministry. We regret to 


| find that the feeling among the Society in England, 


in relation to this point, appears, in some instances 
at least, to partake more of the character of a politi- 
eal, than of a religious concern. This we cannot 
approve. We desire to see ourtestimony in this re- 
spect maintained on its proper basis and with con- 


sistency. In this way only ean we be rightly in- 
strumental in removing this heavy incubus which 
has so long oppressed and almost destroyed the vital 
influence of Christianity on the minds of the peo- 


ple. 
Before we conclude our observations on this jour- 


nal, and while we acknowledge the instruction and 
entertaiment which it has afforded us, we would re- 
mark that, in alluding to our Society, the editors oc- 





easionally discover strong prejudice. This, which 
was by no means unexpecte:l to us, we are willing 
| to pardon them on the score of ignorance. Perhaps they 
| would be more sparing of misnomers and offensive 
'epithets, were they better informed with regard to 
'the real character and standing of Friends in this 
country. ‘he extreme ignorance and misconcep- 
tion, that prevail among our former brethren abroad, 
on this subject, are mainly, as we apprehend, the re- 
‘suitof a very unfair and unjustifiable proceeding 
adopted by Friends of England, on the event of the 
| late schism, towards the Society of Friends, (proper- 
'ly so called) in Americas Mudi alteram partem, is 
la maxim which the former appear to have entirely 
overlooked. Without waiting to hear, and, indeed, 
at the same time that they exhibited an utter unwil- 


lingness to hear what Friends here could allege on 


their own behalf, they at once condemned them, and 
}as a body, disclaimed all further connection and cor- 
respondence with them. Nothing, certainly, could 


have been more uncandid, illiberal and unjust. From 


the opinion, however, which we are led to entertain 


concerning the present state of Quakerism in Eng- 


land, (we speak of course in general terms—we 
| doubt not there are many individual exceptions,) we 
cannot persuade ourselves that the Society of 
| Friends in this country has sustained any serious de- 
triment by this act, notwithstanding the consequent 
interruption, if not abandonment of former relations 
which it has occasioned. ‘lhe chief motive for re- 
|gret in this case, is the example which it has fur- 
nished of obvious departure from fundamental prin- 
ciple, on the part of those who have pursued this 
rash and unehristian course towards us. Should 
jthey, at any future period, return to the proper 
ground of action, and toa sound and consistent rule 
lof judgment, they will doubtless become sensible of 
|their mistake, and of the great injustice which they 
have doneus, A better understanding will then prevail. 
In the mean time, we shall continue to make liberal 





atlantic I*riends, is on the whole, more favorable than | allowance for individual errors and prejudices, know- 
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ing, how powerlully, in the majority of cases, cir- 
cumstances over which they have but little control, 
influence the determinations and opinions of man- 


kind. 


QE 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE Macnetic Te_ecraPru.— 
We copy from the Baltimore Visiter, the following 


interesting facts :— 

Prof. Morse has reduced his battery from 80 to 
10 cups and Sy an ingenious arrangement, the two 
independent instruments are operated at the same 
time, without any interference. ‘The ‘Telegraph has 
even heen efficiently operated with only two cups, 
from Baltimore to Washington, forty miles, ‘Thus 
the expense of a large battery is dispensed with, and 
the T.legraph brought within the means of neigh- 
horhoods, and even of individuals, 

The question is often asked, how are rivers to be 
crossed with the Telegraphic wires? Prof. Morse 
has obviated all inconveniences, by a peculiar arrange 
ment, which strange as it may seem, requires no wires 
throuch, above, or beneath the water. A few weeks 


ago his assistants, Vail and Rogers, proceeded to} 
g 


the Susquehanna river at Havre de Grace, and made 
experiments across that river, a mile wide, with suc- 
cess. The result is that no wires need pass through, 
above or beneath the water in crossing rivers with 
the Telegraph. ‘The water itself is made an efficient 
conductor. ‘his discovery will lead to new specu- 
lations on the availability of the Electric Telegraph 
in situations hitherto thought to be shut out from its 
advantages. The Professor declares that should 
there be constructed a line of Telegraphic conductors 
along the Connecticut shore of the Long Island Sound, 
and the Long Island Rail Road, for example, every 
town on the shore, would be in consiant inter-com- 
munication, without the necessity of any connection 


but the water! 


Pustic Lanos.—In forty-four years the United 


States have bought of the Indians four hundred and} 
twenty millions of acres of land, and paid them eighty- | 


two millions of dollars. 


Tur Matay Appte,an East India fruit, is now 
raised at Vicksburg, Mississippi. Its scientific name 


. . | 
is Eugenia Iambosia. In the East Indies, the native | 


clime of this fruit, the tree grows to a height of 


twenty feet; at Vicksburg it is only five feet in 


height. ‘The apples are about the size of a small 
peach, with a similar color, fragrant smell, and have 
the taste of a very sweet common apple, with one 
seed in the centre, of the size and color of a ches- 


nut. 


Mammoru Pear.—The editor of the Charleston 
S. C., Courier has received from the orchard of Si- 
mon Magwood, in St. Andrew’s Parish, an immense 
pear weighing 11b, 100z., and measuring 14 inches 
latitudinally, and 16 inches longitudinally. 


Wettanp Canat.—A Canadian paper thus speaks 
of the progress of this canal: “the enlarged works 


connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario are in a state of 


great forwardness—those on the feeder approaching 
nearly to completion, ‘The steamboat lock at Broad 
Creek is finished except hanging the gates, and is 
considered one of the best-stractures in the province 
and the prospect is the enlarged locks, 150 feet long 
by 26-12 feet wide, from St. Catharines to Thorold, 
will be completed this fall. ‘There are eight of these 
locks nearly completed. The piers at Port Maitland, 
the mouth of Grand river, are in a forward state, and 
in the course of a month this important channel will 
| be opened, which gives access to lake Erie 54 miles 
west of Buffalo, and above the usual spring barrier 
of ice. 
Tne Post Orrice Departmen is said to be in 
debt half a million of dollars. It isno doubt owing 
toa large portion of the legitimate revenues of that 


operation of the private mail companies. ‘This 1s no 
more than was predicted would be the effect of 
Congress delaying to take some action, at its last ses- 
sion, to reform the present post office system. 


Water Srovr.—A correspondent of the Balti- 
| more Sun describes a water spout which he saw in 
the Chesapeake bay, between Pool’s Island and N. 


| Point. It had ihe appearance of a large pillar, the 
| size of the Washington Monument. It lasted about 
| half an hour, during which time the flashes of light- 
ning incessantly surrounded it, and presented a spec- 
| tacle of singular grandeur, and as awfully sublime as 


it was grand, 





Frankitin Iron Worxs.—The Franklin, Ve- 
nango county, Democrat, announces the entire com- 


} 

| pletion of the nail factory attached to these works, 
}and the perfect success attending them in every 
1 


branch. 


| 
} 
| Covunterrerr Nores, of the denomination of five 


- "Wists athe 9 ei Tale , 241 ; . 
Srorm at Lyons.—On the night of the 24th of | dollars, on the Merchants and Mechanies Bank of 


Sixth-month, Lyons, in France, and its environs were 
visited by a storm of extraordinary violence. ‘The 
rain fell in torrents, and the hail was so large that in 
several houses nearly all the windows were broken. 
In and near the Palace Louis XVIII., several trees 
were broken, and more than three hundred birds, 
which were killed by the hail, were found on the 
ground the next morning. In the Faubourg of the 
Croix Rousse the damage was very great, and some 
buildings are said to have been destroyed by the wind 


and rain. 


Sream Proven.—A St. Louis paper says: We 
saw on the steamboat Ciaro, a machine for plough- 
ing, which is propelled by steam. ‘The machine 
consists of a locomotive similar to, and of about the 
same size as those used on railroads: to it four 
ploughs are attached of immense size. ‘The inven- 


tor and proprictor of this machine informed us that 


| Wheeling are in cireulation. 

Lancuvaces.—There ure 3,564 languages known 
or in use in the world. Of these 937 are Asiatic, 
587 European, 516 African, and 1,524 Amer- 


| ican languages and_dialects. 


} 


{ Canat In New GRENADA.—It is stated in the 


U.S Gazette, that William Stephens and Andrew 
Hague, of this city have contracted with the au- 
| thorities of New Grenada to constructa Canal from 

the Bay of Caithagena to the river Madalena, a dis- 
tance of eighteen miles. ‘I'his Canal will open to 
the city of Carthagena a vast extent of the interior 
country, and will revive the business of that ancient 
city. 


TWENTY-THREE HEADS IN ONE.—The editor of the | 


| Cincinnati Commercial has seen a cabbage, rounded | 


he can break and turn from ten to fifteen acres of} in the usual shape, which, on being cut open, was 


prairie land in a day, or in other words, do in the 
same space of time with less than one-third the 
force, the work of twenty common ploughs. It is 
his intention to take it up the Illinois river for the 


section. 


tinct and perfect of itself. 


found to consist of twenty-three little heads, each dis- | 
' 


forty-two bushels of wheat, and the grain very large. 


| department being diverted into other channels, by the | 


Inunpations 1n Sourn Amertca.—Recent ‘intel. 
jigence from South America, states that a vast arhount 
| of property has been’ destroyed in consequence of 
the sudden rise of several streams. 





“ The main road from Caraccas to Cabello is im- 
passable, and the whole communication is now made 
| by the old road round the Cape. In the valley of the 
| ‘Tuy, the unfortunate proprietors of plantations have 
lost their all. In fact, the destruction to the coffee 
|and cocoa trees is immense, and the soil is either 
ruined by being washed amay, or else covered by the 
sand brought down by the river. In the very fertile 
district of Sidamaie, in the valley of the tiver Limon, 
the loss by the flood is inealculatable. ‘The destruc- 
tion of property far exceeds that caused by the great 
overflow of the year 1830. Cattle of all kinds have 
perished in almost incredible numbers; and what few 
houses on the plantations are not washed away, are 
so injured as to be nearly worthless. In the unfortu- 
inate city of Carra, half of the population have lost 
their homes, and the Governor has been obliged to 
offer the hospitals and barracks as shelter to the suf- 
fering poor. From Bogota, Coraboboa, Maracabo, 
&e, the accounts of suffering caused by the destruc- 
tion of life and property during the late inundations, 
are really mournful, It will take years of prosperity 
to replace the damage done by the fearful rains of the 
| year 1844,” 





Yettow Srrines.—It is stated in the Village Re. 
cord that a wealthy Homeopathic physician of Phil- 


adelphia, has purchased the whole of the Yellow 
Springs property, in Chester county, and proposes 





| building a large edifice on the hill back of the other 
houses, and making other improvements. 





For the Intelligencer. 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Eighth-month, 1844. 


Mean Temperature 75° 86 
M aximum the 17th inst 93°, 
Mintmum the 28th inst at sunrise 57° 


21.91 inches 
2\st inst. 30.15 do 
29.60 do 


Clermont Academy, Ninth-month 3d, 1844. 


Mean height of the Barometer 
Maximum do. 


Mivimum do. 23d inst. 


re 


PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 
Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received: 


\FLOUR.! WH’T./ CORN. | OA TS 














Philadelphia, . « »« « «'s $4 25) &8 44 | 2% 
maw SON, ¢. o- «ce es $20) 93 43 | 30 
Buffalo, 3 56) 75 39 | 2 
| Cleveland, Ge a Sa 3 50; 73 374 | 27 
| Wilmington, Del., * . . . 4 25} 97 46 | 20 
q ee haar 444 5 40 + 27 
Cinecinnat!, . 3.40; 65 30° YY = 
; Trenton, N. Des —- 95 45 20 
- St. Louis, 3 75) 63 29 17 
Baltimore, 3 87 £0 42 2) 
DO Se ae ae ee 5 OO} — 56 42 
IR ee eae ee ae a 1 3) 82 i) 27 
| Siavangee. EP ays) -« « «a 3 94 8&5 {4 9 
aeons tee | By. te _- 57 25 14 
| maumee OF, © s2 6 1 00! 70 25 25 
B ston, . ° ° ° ° ° ° e@ 1 31 —_ 50 3] 
New Orleans, , A ) 10 30 
Pittsburg, , Of 71 374 20 
Louisville, . a2 Bee oe 3&5! 65 oO» 18 
Hagerstown, { 25' 8&0 33 25 
(;eorgetown, . oe . 425; 992 40 0 
Zanesville, Ohio,. . . »%s | 9 12 5Q — — 
Alion, Illinois, 3 75| 60 0 i4 
Springfield, IIl., 3 3K, 48 124 10 
} Chicago, o. ce , Z 3 50 Os 47 30 
Se ree a ee Oe 3 75 SQ - ateas 
| Detroit, 3 3 _— —_ as 
| en sac» «6. 3 75 67 6 26 
Maumee City, ie 3.62, 62 32 _ 
| Milwaukie, . . ee a 59 50 84 
1 Re ading, 5 a he ey ee ¢ 25' 95 40 30 
Dein Che . jew) Gg 5.74, 92 65 20) 
Memphis. Tenn., 5: Sra ke 413) — 374 _ 


TEACHER WANTED, 


\ man competent to tae charge ofa school in the coun- 
‘lL try, wherein will be taught the usual branches of an 


See eae : : | English Edueation. For particulars inquire of T. E. 
An Apunpant Yietp.—A farmer in Ohio has | Hog'ish Educa + 
° ' hio ha | Chapman, 74 North 4th Street, or of Thomas Mather, 


purpose of giving it a trial upon the prairies in that/ grownon one acre ol ground, the present season, | 


Abington, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
8mo 2lst, 1844. 
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The following is taken from a small volume late- 


ly published : 


THOUGHTS ON VIEWING CHRISTIAN 


PROFESSORS. 


Support me thro’ this scene of care, 
Preserve my mind from every snare, 
And be my staff and stay ; 
For when I view the thoughtless crowd, 
To all appearance vain and proud, 
I think aloud, and say, 


Has Christianity no claim? 

And is religion but a name, 
The simple to amuse ? 

Have we no precepts to obey ? 

Must strong self-will still bear the sway, 
And counsel all refuse ? 


Example too, is set aside, 

When selfis lifted up with pride, 
And no advice will take: 

Full to the brim, and always right, 

In carnal pleasures take de light, 
And grace and truth forsake. 


The babe immortal in the breast, 

Struggles for life, but is oppress "d, 
His voice they will not hear: 

Because it would re prove and say, 

Mortal, there comes a reck’ning day, 
Which may be very near. 


How can we then expect to find 
True justice, love and mercy kind, 
When stifled that pure voice ? 
And when we spend the time now given, 
T’oppose his w ill,—make earth our heaven, 


And vanity our choice ; 


Neglect the law writ in the heart, 

And put within the inward part, 
For all to know his will. 

Truth’s principle will n thing loose, 

Of all its rights, —though we refuse 
Its dictates to fulfil. 


We read of pharisees and scribes, 

And those whose hands are holding bribes, 
Of whom we should beware ; 

As by their fruits they may be known ; 

For grapes on thorns have never grown, 
Nor figs with thistles share. 


How sorrowful it is to see 
Such wrong and inconsistency, 
Yet love to make a show, 
Like sepulchres, tho’ v: nial’ d white, 
With dead men’s bones full,—out of sight 
A state annex’d to woe. 


May all then timely warning take, 

And ev ’ry withe and fetter break 
That satan winds around: 

The serpent has no power to force, 

But willingly we go his course, 
With pleasing flatt’ry bound. 


In mercy, or in judgment, all 

Must bow the knee, both great 
And with the tongue contess, 

God's sov’reign power 

Then all might learn in wisdom’s school, 
His holy name to bless. 


and small, 


Enter the closet—shut the door, 

In secret pray—Lord, we implore, 
Oh ! save the soul from sin: 

Remove away the tin and dross, 

And all that would produce remorse, 
Make clean and pure within. 


This mirror, rightly understood, 
Micht be productive of some good, 
If it could reach the heart ; 
If not,—superior Power take hold, 
And our deceptive state unfold, 
Ere judgments make us smart. 
el 


Itisa general fault, not to be more careful to pre- 
serve nature in children ; who, at least in the second | 


descent, hardly have a feeling of their relation ; which 
must be an unpleasant reflection to affectionate pa-| done enough; much time and pains are spared, in not 


rents. 





throughout should rule; 


Tne following isa copy of a letter from ‘Thomas 
Lloyd, one of the early Governors of Pennsylvania, 
to the Quarterly Meeting at Dolobran, North Wales. 
It bears date, Philadelphia, 2d of 6th month, 1684. 


The writer was born 17th of the second-month 
1640, embraced the principles of Friends in 1663, 
died in Pennsylvania 10th of seventh-month, 1694, 
and was interred in the burial ground at the corner of 
Mulberry and Fourth streets. 

To the religious community, the letter will afford 
pleasure. ‘To others it may have some interest from 
ite mentioning the fact that, in 1684, only two years 

| after the foundation of the city, there were eight 
| hundre d persons at meeting. It proves that the pop- 
ulation of the city was greater then, than might, 
without this testimony, have been supposed. 

The earliest records of the Soc iety of Friends in 
Philadelphia, refer,to some meetings held on what 
was then an island in the Schuylkill, but which is 
now part of the main land, being the spot at present | 
a burying ground, north of the Permanent Bridge, 
on the west bank of the river. There the first meet- 
ings appear to have been held: but we believe the 
first house regularly dedicated to public worship in 
Philadelphia, was Penn Square, o/im the Centre 
Square. It was there, probably that the meeting al- 
luded to in the following letter, was held. 


My Dearand well Beloved friends, belonging to Dolobran 

Q: Meeting 

The warm, and tender salutation of my love is 
unfeignediy, to you, with whomI have conversed 
and walked some years in unity, zeal, and endea- 
vor’d service. You 
familiar, yet honorable in my thoughts and estee.n. 
The ‘Truth, as in Jesus, prosper and increase daily 
in your minds ; and rest bountifully upon your habi- 
tations. 

My heart is affected with the remembrance of you 
and especially of the virtue and operations of that 
Living Principle, which traverseth the deeps, and | 
though it bounds the sea, yet cannot be bounded | 
thereby, but continues its being and intireness through 
and over all distances, and makes us, of many, one 
eople to Himself. ‘The God of Israel, and the ex- 
cellency of Jacob, is with us, and the present d: ays 
are as the former d: ys of glad tidings, days of Hu- 
mility, days of Holy fear, Obedience, and refresh- 

ment, and with an increase and growth to the faith- 
ful. You and we are under our respective exerci- | ( 


} 


a SS 
$$$ 
er 


| tw een twenty and thirty feet above its bed, 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


June 10—Was read an account communicated by 
Lord Stanly, of anexploratory journey to Lake ‘Tor- 
rens, Australi: a, by Captain Frome, R. E. Surveyor- 
be neral of South-Australia. On the 29th of July 

Captain Frome having left his dray and the bieer 
portion of his party, at a point of the Black Rock 
hills, in lat. 32° 45’ 25”, wok only a light spring 

cart, the bottom filled with kegs containing sufficient 
water for three d: ays for the horse ‘8, and provisions 
' for one month, which wasas much as the cart would 
leontain. ‘The object was to ascertain the southern 
| terminus of the Eastern branch of Lake ‘Torrens, as 
| laid down by Mr. Eyre, and also the nature of the 
| Souptry between Flinders s’ Range, as high as the par- 
allel of Mount Hope Jess and the meridian of 14]° 

(the eastern limits of the province.) Proceeding ina 

Seuiee. N. by E., the traveller came to a water- 
course, which ran like all the streams he subsequent- 
ie crossed at the eastern foot of the range, ina N, 
E. direction ; this was the Siccus, having a section 
nearly equal to thatof the Murr: vy, and with indica- 
tions of not very remote floods, having risen to bee 
Havin 
crossed this river, Capt: un Frome was obliged to hug 
the hills on his left for the sake of water, thus going 
northward as far as the parallel of 30° 59’, when the 
lake became visible within 15 or 16 miles, and ap- 
peared from the high lind to be covered with wa- 
ter, <tudded with islands and backed on the east by a 
bold rocky shore. "This was, however, only an " efs 





| feet of the mir: we, for on riding to the spot the fol- 
are, because of your nearness | 


lowing day, not a drop of water was to be scen in 
any direction. <A salt crust was seen at intervals on 
the surface of the sand at the margin of the lake, or 
more properly of the desert. ‘lhe sand became 
more and more loose, without the slightest trace of 
vegetation, rendering hopeless any attempt to cross 
with horses. Having proceeded as far as Mount 
Serle, Captain Frome was convinced that Mr. E yre’s 

eC: _ rn arm of Lake Torrens was in reality the san- 
dy desert he had left, and whose elevation ‘above the 
level of the sea was three hundred feet. From Mt. 
Serle the traveller returned southward to Pasmore 


tiver, whence he struck across 10 the low hills 
stretching away eastward to the south of Lake Tor- 


'rens, the most northern of which he reached the se- 


cond evening. Want of water, however, prevented 
Captain Frome from going as far as he wished, but 


ses, the way of your ‘Tryal, may be in a more severe | from the position he had reached, he could plainly 





| 
ee inner at present ; the Lord, in his wonted tender- 


plicity and Godly sincerity before Him. It is no | 


| see the whole country within fifty or sixty miles of 


the boundaries of the province, w ‘hich presented the 
most absolute sterility. ‘The Captain is, neverthe- 





new Thing for you to suffer joyfully, in your per- 
sons and goods; the Lord give us strensth, cour: we, 
and honor thereby ; and whilst he is before our eves | 
and His holy fear in our hearts; whether in bonds | 
or free—in that, or this part of the World, we shall | 
preservation, sure. | 
Our Meetings are very full. I guess we had no 
less number than Eight hundred, last first-day ; we 
» the faces of serviceable Friends here | 
who freelom, and are persons of | 
good understanding and conversation, and will dis-! 
such will be a bles- | 


1s 
pe 
i sing to the provinee, 
| 
| 


: bear you up, and grant you a Rejoicing in sim- | 


witness our 


are glad to se 
come i God’s 
arge their stations re ligiously: 


‘he favorable resolution of Providence hath so | 
founde i Government here, that a man is at lib- 
s Maker without conte mpt, discour- 


oul 


erty to serve hi 


agement, or restraint; ‘Truth, indeed, makes men | 
honorable, not only here, but at most places at last ;{' 
but here, ‘Truth receives a good enrouracement at 
first. Our Governor is about embarkiny for Eng- 


land, our well wishes, go with, and attend him. He 
hepes to have an op portunity, by testumony or wWri- 
ine. to express his love and remembrance to the sev- 
eral Churches of Britain. 

Our Friends from the neighbourhood, are general. 
ly well, tolerably settled, ‘Thomas Ellis, J. Hum- 
phrey, H. Roberts, John Eckly, and many more are 
useful and accepte.] amongst us, p 


| siderable force, on 


/ 1,200 to 1,500 feet above the plain, there 


less, of opinion, that in the wet season, and by car- 
/iving water for eight or ten days, the dist ance one 
| hundred and sixty miles, from Prewitt’s ; Springs to 
| Mount Lyell, might be crossed by a small party ; but 
from thence to the Darling, eighty miles further, no 
water would be found. Besides, it would be mad- 
ness to attempt anything on that river without a con- 
account of the natives; whereas 
the Laidly Ponds might be reached with any number 
of men, in as shorta time and with more ce rtainty 
by ascending the Murray, and procee rte north from 
thence. On returning to the depot, ¢ vaptain Frome 
moved the party down to Mount Bryan, and endea- 
voured to proceed thence in a north-easte rly direc- 

tion; but though the hills had an elevation of from 
was no 
indication of rain having fallen there since the deluge. 
lo proceed, therefore, was impossible. rom Mount 
Pore upine, the highest of the hills,a clear view was 
obtained in every direction, and a more barren, sterile 
y cannot be imagined. Captain Frome eon- 
cludes by observing that there appears to him to be 
/no country eastward of the high land, exte nding 
/north of Mount Bryan as far as Mount Hope ‘less, a 


country 


| distance of about three hundred miles , as far the me- 
| ridian of 140°, and probably much beyond it, avail- 
| able for either agricultural or pastor: al purposes, 


|"Fhe country presents in m: ny pl. ices the most une- 


In love I lived with you, in love T took my leave | quivocal imarka of voleanic det a. Aiea 


of you, and in love I bid you a Christian, and bro- 


the rly farewell. 
‘Your friend and Brother, 


THOS. LLOYD, {| 


LIP IPI PA 


Iris profitable wisdom to know when we have|i 


flattering ourselves against probabilities. 





freedom, 


on 


There can be no friends ship where there is no 
Friendship loves a free air, and will not 
ve penned up in straight and narrow inclosures. It 


will speak freely, and act so too ; ; and take nothing 


ill, where no ill is meant; nay, where it is, it will 


easily forgive, and forget too, upon small acknowl- 
edgements.—Penn. 
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From the Albany Culiivator. 
USEFULNESS OF TOADS. 

In proportion to what, he is capable of doing, 
there is not a more useful animal to man than the 
toad. He has no bad habits, and in the pursuit of 
a livelihood he is sure to benefit some body. Yet 
how often do we find him the victim of an ignor- 
ant and cruel prejudice. Naughty children are al- 
lowed to torture and kill them through mere wanton- 
ness; and the fastidious lady sometimes orders thein 
expelled from her garden, lest her nerves might be 
disturbed by meeting them in her walk. 

The spawn of the toad, like that of the frog, is de- 
posited in the water, As soon as the young have 
attained the use of their legs, they take to the land, 
and subsist on such flies, beetles, and worms as they 


are able to swallow—thus in obtaining their subsis- | : : . 
| delectable odes, that thev might fill the maws of eats, 


tence, rendering a very essential service to the farmer | 
and gardener. ‘he number of insects in this way de- 


epic poet contributed his full share to the formation 
of a prejudice against them in the minds of his rea- 
ders, by representing the arch-fiend as sitting at the 
ear of our primitive mother, insinuating the baleful 
poison of his seductive longue—* squat like a toad.’ 


animals, it isto be presumed the prescient Lucifer 
would not, on that occasion have assumed its shape. 
The toad needs a shady arbor with mellow ground, 
which can be easily burrowed, where he may retire 
on the approach of day-light, to repose himself, shel- 
tered from the heat of the noonday sun. 
A few years since I had oceasion to remove a 
| bank ofearth in my garden,which had been undisturb- 
ed for more than forty years. It was filled with an 
}innumerable multitude of ants. As Peter Pindar 
wished, when the rats destroyed one of his most 





sol had a sirong desire that the ants. might fill the 
inaws of toads, I procured a few, gave them posses- 





stroyed,is immense. As many as fifteen beetles | 
have been tound in the stomach of a single toad, It 
feeds mostly in the night, at which time insects are 
abroad. It is quite amusing to see the toad seize its 
prey. In the dusk of evening, it may be seen 
through the summer season, near the places most | 
frequented by insects, snapping up, almost with the 
quickness of lightning, every bug or worm that makes 
its appearance. 

In the days of boyhood we have often amused our 
friends by the exhibition ofalarge pet toad. During 
the day we kept him in a little pen in the shade cov- 
ered by a board, At evening we let him out and fed 
him with “ white grubs,” ** cut worms,” &c. which 
during the day had been detecte“ in their depredations 
on the corn field. Sometimes when his appetite was 
keen from twenty-four hours fasting, we would enjoy 
the sport of seeing him swallow a big horn-bug or | 
‘ pinching-bug.’ And such a faceas the toad would | 


sion of the premises, and the ants were soon mis- 
sing. 

It is perhaps worthy of observation and inquiry 
whether the tree toad may not be useful in prevent. 
ing the ravages of insects on trees. Ihave noticed 
that apple trees on which these toads make _ their 
home, are seldom infested with caterpillars. Gold- 
smith, in his Animated Nature, has omitted to no- 
tice this species of the toad family. De Be 
ee heen iacearniie ance remcsaiati 


ATONE FAT EUR ATRIA 
RAW its ty ol it 4 


DG dU ul Do 
WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 
\ JHOLESALE AND KETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, 
No. 4 North Fiith Street, two doors above Market, 
Philadelphia. 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 
i general assortment of W ring, Prong and Wrapping Pa- 
pers; wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 





“make up!” But after scratching and straining a| 
little, he would get him down. On one oceasion this 
toad swallowed in rapid succession, twelve full 
grown larve of the may-bug, (the “ white grub.’’)— 
This will give some idea of the great benefit which 
results from the destruction of insects by this ani- 
mal. 

Several years ago a gentleman advertised in the | 
newspapers for toads to put in his garden, for which | 
he offered a small sum each, and if others would fol- 
low his example, and thus induce the boys to save 


the toads alive, instead of killing them, all would be! 
gainers. 


| 
In the Cultivator of March, 1843, A. R. Me- | 


Cord complains that the ants injure his peach trees, | the use of the students 


One of the greatest annihilators of ants, as_ well as | 
other insects, in this country, | conceive is the toad. | 


er et ‘aif eRies UES Be lassie its aoe at { ; ; 
A few of these useful quadrupeds in a garden, are a] standings of our pupils, and increase their useiulness aud 


} have a taste lor agr cudureor horticulture will be aidedin the 


| 
thema practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste for 


Standard Schvol Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 


} Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 


which are oflered at the lowest wholesale prices. 
i Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forfgoods 
il cash prices, 4in2v-ly 


JOARDING SCHOOL 
hh? R YOUNG MétN AND Bi IYS: neur Moarestown, Burling 


’ 
ton County, No Jo The situstion is retired, heatitty an 
pleasant, the wateris pave and selé; the farm coutains upwards 
vl OU acres, Withan abundauce of fine tru. ‘those pupils whe 
sxercise of these healthy and delight(ul pursuits in the intervals 
of thei studies, whe pareits desire it, 
‘Tue course of study mclades all the elementary, as well as 


the higher depaitiweuts ota thberal and = practical Kngtish 


if the toad had not been one of the most innocent of 


PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 


VOR BOYS, is located in Exst Bradford, two miles south wes 

of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 

The course of instroetion embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use olf Globes ; Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Asithmetc, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics, De- 
scriptive aud Practical Astronomy. The School being furnished 
with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and expert. 
mental illusirations. 

. ‘ as a . 

Terms ;—For Boarding, Washing and Tuition, inclu- 
ding Reading Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in 
advance, per quarter of tweive wecks ; other books fur- 

. r 
nished at the usual prices. The pupils have access toa 
well selected Library Each scholar must furnish his 
own wash basin and towels; he must also have his 
clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a leather 


trunk. 

There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring 
and two weeks in the Fall. The Summer term com- 
mences on the 3d second-day inthe 5th month, and Win- 
ter term the second 2d day in the 11th month. 

Application for admission tc the School, can be made 
by letter or otherwise to 

BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal. 

Post-oflice address, west-Chester, Pa. 3m-14 

SEWEL’S HISTORY, 

F THE. RISE, INCREASE AND PROGR*SS OF 
O THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QUA- 
KERS.—TJhe aboye valuable and standard work is now IN 
press and will be published about the first of Seventh-month 
next, in ‘I'wo Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages each. 
Prospectuses coniaining further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of‘tire work, may be seen by applying to'T’. Ek. Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the under igned, the 
publishers in New. York, 

‘}hose _persous, who may be desirous of adding this to 
heir collection ot Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- 
ied—and it is probable that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient, to warrant 

BAKER & CRANE, 
Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 

Fifth-month 20th, 1844. 

RE TR RO ETE MT EE RT I LT A 
BANK NOTE LIST. 
Philadelphia, 8th mo. 20, 1844. 


/Portsdam Manuf, Co. fraud 


ihe printing: ef another, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





education; Naiural Philosopiy, Chemesiry, Puvsiology, Bota 
ny aud other departments of Natural History, wilt receive spe- | 
cial atteuuon, and be fully idlustsated by exceilent ipparatus and | 
specunens A large aud well selected Library wWili be open to 
In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 

| 


tiselul Knowl use as will be caleculaicd tu enlarwe the under- | 


pretty sure guarantee against the destruction of plants | “@Ppitess ti Mle, - 
hy feat ed 5 ies VW} indi | Ali the pupils will live in the family as our own children ; | 
ry ants, Digs, Worms and flies. Where indigenous | .) 0), yy. We or bo dy itl weenie stink tareataal titel 
- : heir morais and Gdeporimerl ili \ ae most rrelul al- | 
to the country, the VY Can be easily collected and placed } tenon. ihe number will be limued, and the whole atien- | 
in the garden, not being very swift on the foot, they | Ue" of the Subscribers will be devoied to the improveiuen 
, _ 9 ~ |ol those who may be entrusted is ur Ci : 
do not wander far from home,but have a strong attach. | Bam ' Hi Uitaniaies Ata Q i 
a : 1 al : he Summer ‘Term willcommence on the third Second 
ment for the locality In Wilten they reside, ana will, }davin the fitth month, snd Cu mue til the last Seventh aay | 
terrapin-like, sometimes return to the place from |i” the Ninth month, ‘Phe Winter ‘Term wil commence o 
ht » eters 7 | the first Second day the litl ith, and continue till 4 
which they are forcibly driven, unless prevented bv | ”’ ; econt day in the Lith: month, & ; ae 
i nas ek an rn,’ | ast Seventh dayzin the Fourth month. Students may entes 
some opstruction which they cannot overcome, Phe} ata y time, and without restriction as to age. 
adage says, “there is no telling by the looks of a} Phe charge for ‘Tuition, Boarding and Washing will be— | 
s c 39 : . 1 $37 50a quarter of twelve weeks. pava ! vunee No] 
toad, how far hie can hop. é Ua | rier of t We ive VOCKS, | 1\ u on} Ay I ° ‘ 
Ty ; : ail ; ; ; extra charges. SAMUELS. GRISCOM, Pitnerpal. 
hey are a very grave and sedate looking animal, | ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant. 
and if they do not * go forth at eventide to medi- | REFERENCES. 
.* . Te 1° » > ’ 
tate,’ they most certainly choose that time to roam In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 
about in quest of fuod. For this purpose they are Griscom, and John D, Griseom, M. D. No, 169 Vine ™ 71 
fur - 4 ; 1 ot ! ; “ob Win. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132 North 2d st, John 
sie a slender an > > Or SCIs- In on : | 
fUrMisiled With a Siender and flexible proboscis-liKe | 8. Eilison. No.40 Arch st. Lippincott & Parry. } 
. . : 7 r . a { , : } , 5 
instrument, three or four inehes in length,which they Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 
throw from their mouths u“ ith creat velocity. snap | Grermantown. Pa.—Josh 1a R. Jdhnson. ae | 
cn kak a ahs “ea | In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley | 
an insect, and convey it with inconceivable raplaity. | Gillingham 
. 7’ rlitingehi i. 
to the natural receptacle of food. ‘This proboscis-| Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 
like apparatus lies rolled up in the mouth, and serves{ “* Springhe fog J.—Samuel | 4 
c ~ 1 ' | sale N. J.—George \ W ard. 
them for the same purpose as that of the el pnant 5] «6 eee Ser te oh ot Ww ‘ 
. eae : eM Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. | 
is longer and more powerlul in proportion to the size | George L. Gillingham. 
of the animal. In symmetry of form they may] ‘ Wilmington, Del.—EliHilles. 
. ed j ‘ ° j Pv ai okey > de ' |e Pasta 
well compare with the elephant, batine that necessa- ' Quakertown, Bu ks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Le Vick, 
Sake ; eng i : 5 F : N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown, 
ry SPP huage to the Healy ol all qu 1drupeds—a (ail. and will bring passengers to the school—those who preter it 
The name of a toad has been too lone a by-word | may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 
anda reproach. ‘They are one of the most innocent | ¢@" 


and useful of animals. Vegetables they never in- 
jure. Why, when and how the almost universal 
antipathy to toads took its rise, would be a curious 
inguiry for the naturalist and philosopher. It will} 
probably, be concede! that the unrivalled English 





ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. 


Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- | 


+. 


WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS 
F a great variety of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, 


by WM. D. PARRISH, 


No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 duurs above Market! Ex. bank, Po’ keepsie 


Philadelplila banks, par? Red Backs 1 dis 
Vian. and Mec. bank, par; Post notes on the various N. 
Voyamensing bank, par? Y. banks no value. 
Penn ‘lownstip bank, pul NEW JERSEY. 
U. &. Bank notes; 23 dis? Mechanics and Manulactur- 
Grirard do. 1 dis ers’ bk, ‘Trenton, par 
Pennsyl’a do. par? Princeton bank, par 
fermantown, par3 Plaiutield bank 4 dis 
Del. Co. at Chester, par? State bank at Camden pal 
Chester Co, W. Chester, par} Cumberlat d bank par 
Montgomery county, pul Mount Holly, par 
larmers’ bk, Bucks co. parg Salem Banking Co. pul 
armers’ bk, Reading, # dis} Monmouth Bank broke 
ijuston. pars N. Hope, Del. Bridge ? dis 
Northampton, no sale?‘lren. Banking Co. old pat 
Lancaster bank, } disé All other banks do 
iar. bk, Lancaster, ¥ dis? Wash. Banking Co. broke 
Lebanon, 1 dis? ranklin bank, do 
Harrisburg, 1 dis’ Jersey City Bank do 
Middletown, 14 dis Monmouth. du 
Carlisle, i dis N. J. Manutaec. Co. do 
vlumbia Bridge, par Protec. and J nunbard, dou 
Northumberland, par State bank at ‘Trenton, do 
Miners’ bk, Potts. 13 dis Bank of N. Brunswick, du 
Wy'’y bk, Wilkesb’e, 14 dis Mec. bk, Paterson, _ do 
| Pitts. demand notes, y dis, Under 39's, Z dis 
fe certihicates, {[ARYLAND 
** post noes, ; dis 5 more banks, 4dis 
Vowauda, Od Pa ipscov bank, ldo 
\ 0 1 ois \ He il il k, ] dis 
ut ] i town, al 
ut (v | Vil, is 
WW avile ores OL « i ind \ lers’ Ha 
( roles, ( ‘ no 
sro ep. notes, dis) W ! dis 
“7 gdemanda noles, dis W ’ dis 
ire ad { thle ed 7 Gis 
‘ co y nk, alls 3 dis 
Ho ‘ 1S < nk, 1) dis 
K hanna co, Lf ‘ ’ brake 
Lewistow! bet j te broke 
Lae Warren, - no -sile,Erederick County bk, © 1 dis 
West Branch bank, Lf diss Broken bk various prices 
NI o more and Ohio RK R. 
New York City Adis noies, pat 
(Gilebe b t; ( DELAWARE 
Nort | iver Bank’e Co. ci Bank of DD iv c, par 
City ‘J ind Bank’g Co- Wi g onand Bran par 
Wool Growers’ bank, falled ;’ bk. Delaware, par 
Com. bk, New York, closed Union bank, par 
Lafavette bank do * Bank of “myma, _ par 
' VY. Bke Co | do’ Under 95's, i dis 
Pry : 1 de DIS, OF COLUMBIA. 
NA i'r ‘er 9 do. Washington Cily, 4 dis 
\ solvent banks 4 ; Georgeiown, wt 4 die 
Country ban!) dis Far and Mechanics’, + dis 
Except bk of Columbia, ) Alexandria, dis 
Green Co.. Hudson, | 2) Bank of Alexandria, brdke 
Middle Districts.— | ©? Mechanics’ bank, broke 
Platsbure Niagara, ( ¢ ___ VIRGINIA. ‘ 
Wash. and Warren, ao (Bk. of Va. & branches, 1 dis 
Mer. and Planters’, J Farmers’ bk & bra’s, 1 dis 
Del. Co. bank, fraud? Val. bk & branch, 1 dis 


do <Ex. bk & branches, 1 dis 
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BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


No. 3 South Fifth St., near Market 'T" 


RPLPLLPL PPP PP 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 


BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 


Executed with despatch, and in a style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work ol 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 
JONATHAN T. JONES. 
Corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘* Black Bear.”’ 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 


For sale by T. E. Cuarman, No. 74 N. Fourth street, 
below Race, Philadelphia, 


RIENDS’ MISCELLANY, 12 vols. 12mo. $10 00 
Do. Do. single vols. ... 874 
Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. Rvo. ........065 -- £00 
Sewel’’s History, 1 vol. Svo. ........006 coon 2W 
De. Bes. .:. PG DA ce stesccacs soot aoe 
Memoirs of S. Fothergill, vo. .........66- - 200 
The Quaker, vols. 1, 2 and 4, 8vo. .......... 2 00 
Do. single vols. BVO. .......eeee0. ° 75 
Elias Hicks’s Journal, &vo. ........ccceeeees 1 25 
Do. Do. Discourses. vo, .......00seee0s 1 25 
Hugh Judge’s Journal, l2mo. .........60665 - 100 
Csecrme Fox's D0. SvO. occccceweccdccces - 150 
Barclay’s Apology, 8v0. .......secseceeeess 1 00 
Wm. Bayley’s Works, 8vo. ......+0065. : 1 00 
Woolman’s Works, I2mo. ........... een 874 
Hall’s and Martin's Journal ............e00. 874 
Sarah Grubb’s iL: < geeseeebeesnenvens 75 
SONET AIMIVUE, DUO. ccsseveseccesvavccese ‘ 75 
SOSHON TEVENE JOUTHEL, T2ZMO. ...00 00 0's 008 ss ‘ 624 
Rufus Hall’s Pe a seeeeeyeorewes ° 50 
Life of T. Ellwood, ae ee eee 50 
Wm. Shewen'’s Works, Svo. ........eeeeeee0e 50 
Cockburn’s Review, Svo. ......cccccscccceee 50 
Penn's Rise and Provress, 12mo. ........ ster 50 
Janney'’s Poems, 12mo. ........0eeceeeeeeee 50 
DVRS TMAAGG voc cvcvevcvccceseceesese . 50 
Isaac Martin's Journal, l2Zmo. ............ y 40 
Martha Gmith’s Letters... .cccscccescvceees 374 
Friends’ Discipline, 12mo. .........eeeeeee. 374 
ek DN OD hsinn dc vienna ees eee cnct¥e 374 
Janney on Religious Subjects, Smo. ......... 374 
Emblem of Nature, lomo. .........eeesee08 37 
Hampton's Narrative, 12mo0. .......eeeeeees 31 
Narrative of Ann Byrd, 18mo.............6: 31 
Jacob Ritter’s Journal, 18mo. full bound ...... 31 
Do. Do. ar Oh éancee 25 
Visit to the West Indies, l2mo. ............- 30 
ee en ne. ine sa heeasbee® 25 
Kersey’s Treatise, Imo. ........eeeeeeeees 25 
Early Impressions, 180. ........eeceeeeees 25 
The Friend’s Family, I8mo. ..........ee00: 25 
The Remembrancer, calf gilt ............06: 1 00 
Do. GRIT PIRID oss sccccescevece 75 
Do. Re ene eee 50 
A Guide to True Peace, arabesque ........-. 37 
Do. Do. oe a a's 6. ee en ae 25 
Do. i) i ines neha nese ee 20 
Sandy Foundation Shaken ............00065 25 
Holy Scripture the Test of Truth ......... 25 
Observations, by T. M‘Clintock ............. 25 
vee, Pe. Ti Wi, BOO. 640s cecccecves 20 
The True Way, by Wm. Law ...........++: 12} 
| of RW "RAR og Pi ae 124 
Brief Remarks, by J. J. Gurney ........+45: 124 
Baltimore Defence, ll! he deieveseuws 124 
Sermon and Prayer, a. © x weweshe® 124 
Early Friends and Dr. FE. Ash ........++.e0: 124 
Two Discourses, by FE. Hicks, 1824.......... 124 
Se EINE Sddawhey ¢osccceceees 124 
URE Es SEE ae boddecse soccseede 124 
Do, Si Mn duckies odes seebeocese 124 
Dene Cee, VION a vives ce cccse. evecsosos 124 
Friends’ Pocket Almanac ..........+seee0- 63 | 
Se PT IE hi on cnceiccsceedess 64 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 


by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cen 


Also, just received, A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 


Price 8 cents, 0 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St, 


SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK. 


Washingtun City. 


ARNIILL'S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a | 





CHAPMAN & JONES, 


vision of one of the principals. 


THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 








CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY FOR 
BOYS, 
Three miles nerth of Philadelphia, on the road | 
leadng frim Frankford to Germantown. 


IS Institution is situated in a very retired and heal- 
thy part of the country, one and a half miles from 


| Frankford ; the beauty and salubrity of the place ccm-| 
| bined withitslarge and ample accomodations render it 





one of the most desirable situations in the vicinity of Phi- 
ladelphia, or in the country. 

The play grounds attached to the institution are large 
and well shaded, affording ample space to the pupils for 
exercise and recreation, without disturbing our neighbours 
or playing in the public highways. 

‘The pupils are entirely free irom the influence of im- 
proper company and associates; no companions are al- 
lowed them except those connected with the institution. 

Much care is taken for the preservation of health; and | 
special attention is paid to the physical as_ well as men- 
tal and moral culture: and tosecure the attainment of these 
objects the students will never be left without the super- 


The boarding department is under the particular care 
of the parents of the subscribers, ‘The students are made 
to feel as much as possible at home, and both in the 
family and in the school no exertions are spared that will 
contribute to their learning and happiness. 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and 
nearly all the higher departments of Science, with the an- 
cient and modern Languages. 

The pupils of the Elementary department are especi- 
ally attended to; great care is taken to give them a prac- 
tical understanding of such subjects as they may have 
tolearn. ‘The most approved class books are used, and 
the best methods carefully consulted in imparting instruc- 
tion from them. 

The students in the Mathematical department will re- 
ceive prompt attention at all times. This course includes 
Algebra; Geometry, with applications to artificer’s work; 
Mensuration of planesand solids, and mechanical philos- 


| Go 





ophy; Surveying, practical or theoretical; and Analytical 
Geometry. 

A Solarand Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, and a large and 
valuable collection of Anatomical Preparations have 
been procured to assist the pupils in the acquisition of 
a knowledge of Natural History. 

The Natural Sciences, during the winter season, will 
receive due attention; and to render their acquisition 
easy and interesting, numerous experiments will be given 
with superior apparatus. 

Lectures on the application of Chemistry to Agriculture 
will be delivered dur‘ng the winter. ‘These lectures are 

| designed to impart .ach a knowledge of chemistry to 
the pupils as will enable them to apply its principles to | 


| Agriculture. The formation of arable Jand from sterile, | 
the analysis of soils and the chemical comp: sition of | °_ 


| grains, grasses etc. will compose the most prominent] cC,{QOL, AND MISCELLANEOUS: BOOKS 





features of this course. 


The charge for Tuition in English is $35 per qr. T 


(payable in advance) including boarding, washing and 
mending, the use of English books, lights, fuel, &c. and 
| for the ancient and modern Languages, each $5 per qr. 
additional. 
All letters must be addressed to “Clermont Academy, 
near Frankford, Pa.”’ 
SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 


EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, Principals. 


REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Samuel Badger, 60 Walnut street, 
John H. Cavender, 348 N. Fifth st.; Marmaduke Watson, 
|193 N. 2nd st. William C. Murphy, John Swift, Daniel 
Fitler, John Sturdivant, Congress Hall Chesnut st,, Ezra 
| Holden, editor of the Saturday Courier; George F. Me- | 
| Caimont, Commerce st, Alonzo Betancourt, 284 N. 6th | 
| st; Peter Pereyra, St. George's Alley, J. Rhea Barton, 8. | 
| W. corner of Chesnut and Juniper sts.; N. Shoemaker, 
| M. D.; T. E. Chapman, 74 north Fourth street. 


In Germantown—Thomas F. Betton, M. D;_P. R. 


| tuted. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


HE MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPEL 
LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
&c., By George Crosfield. First American from the Eng- 
lish edition—in one Octavo Volume of over five hundred 
pages. Price in neat muslin binding, $2, sheep, (Library 
style,) $2 25. For sale by BAKER & CRANE, 
158 Pearl street, N. Y. 
* *Agents forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- 
cations. 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. 
UST RECEI\ ED, The Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, 


1 vol, 8vo. For sale by 
T, E. CHAMAN, 74 north Fourth street. 


CLOTH STORE. 
ACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
streets have ju:t received a handsome assortment of Spring 


is, Coie iti I park 
Fre «h blue. black olive and brown Cloths, 
Eng ish wool black, blue. invisible green and olive do, 
Ame ican do do do do, 
French West of England and American black, blae and faney 
Cassimeres. 
English and French black satin Vestings. 
Do do black silk do 
Cashmere and fancy silk do 
Wove, figured, quilting and Marseilles do 
Buffand white cashmeretie do 
Tweed Cassimeres. 
Black silk Velvets, 
Silk and worsted Serges, 
Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 
Plain and fancy Gambroons, 
Brown Hollands, Silecias, &e, 


ALSO, 
Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ w ea. 
Rattinets and Damasks, for Coach ‘Trimmings. 
With a general assortment of Tailors’ Trunmincs, which we 
offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 
I YDE! LE INK, for marking on linen, both with and 
A without mordant—warranted. 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
knobs, castors, &c. 

SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WAST], an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 

IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making light batter in 
a few minutes, put up with full directions for use. 


CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an 
agreeable and refreshing summer drink. 


Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put 
upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 
sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- 
ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 
Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth 
and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 





ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth strect, 
e keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 
Books and Stationery, &c., to which he invites the attention of 
School Teachers, Library Committees, and otber . 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 

F Science and Arts, is published in quarterly numbers, 
at New Haven, Connecticut, and in two semi-an- 
nual volumes of 400 or more pages each. Each number 
contains atleast 200 pages, closly and handsomely prin- 
ted on good paper, and fully illustrated by engravings. 
The subscription price is six dollars per yearto those 
who receive it without expense to themselves. But to 


| those who receive it by mail five dollars per year in ad- 


vance, 

Remittances should be made, if possible, in Eastern 
money, but if that cannot be obtained, the best bills 
which can be had of specie paying banks, may be substi- 
Subscribers will remember the regulation of the 
post office department, by which postmasters are authori- 
zed to remit payments for periodical works free of postage 
if the letter containing the remittance is subscribed by 





| Freas, editor of the Germantown Telegraph. 
| In Wilmington—William Warner. 
| In Salem N.J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron B, Ivins. 
| In Bucks county, Pa.—Joshua Buckman, Jonathan 
Poasor, George M. Ivins, Jonathan Fell, Jonathan P. 
Magill, William Watson 

In Philadelphia County—Robert Buckman, Joshua 
Fell, 


In Downingtown, Pa—Ezra Hoops. 


NEW STOCK OF DRY GUODS. | 


TE Sal 


sertber takes this method to uiierm tis friends that he 
taken the Store, No. GL North Second Stree’, below 
Arch St... and tas now on hand and is constantly receiving direct 
from he New York market, a full sunoly of FANCY ond SA- 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he issatisfied will be found at as low 
prices at the above NO as at any other Store in the city, Par- 
ticular atiention paid to goods suitable for Friends’ wear. 


5ml1 M. BUZBY. 


has 


preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a | 


few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, | 


black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, 
Sold wholesale and retail, by 


&c. &c. 


WM. D. PARRISH, 
4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 


ly 


ISAAC DIXON, 
C LOCK AND WATCiL MAK®R, No. 
4 doors below Fourth, Philadelphia. 
6m8-6mos 


150 South Street 


themselves. B. & B. SILLIMAN, 
Editors Am. Journ. Science and Arts. 


Complete sets, now 46 volumes, are furnished to order 





THE 
ends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 
Is published every Seventh-day, 
At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 
BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 


f 


rl 





TERMS —$ 2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos.— 
3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subserip- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
year. 

Advertisements will be inserted at Fifly Cents a square for the 
first, and ‘T'wenty-five Cents for each additional [nseition. 








